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PENNSYLYANIA POLITICS EAKLY IN THIS CEN- 

TUEY. 

BY WILLIAM M. MEIGS. 

The election of Thomas McKean as governor of Penn- 
sylvania in 1799 was an event of far-reaching importance. 
The recent hurricane of Federalist sentiment, which the con- 
duct of the French government had brought about, seemed 
to be neutralized, and the Republican party swept * into the 
control of the second State of the Union with a majority of 
over nine thousand votes. This triumph was another mile- 
stone, and a most important one, in the onward march of 
the democratic element to the control of public affairs. 
The ancient aristocracy, which had controlled the affairs of 
the State until the overthrow of Dickinson and the moder- 
ates in 1776, may have been a wise and a mild aristocracy, 
but it was not in accord with what was destined to be the 
spirit of American government, and, as this spirit grew and 
felt its power, the old system had to go down before it. 

McKean himself, it is quite true, was by no means a 
Democrat of the new type. On the contrary, his associa- 
tions were far more with the hereditary element ; but, none 
the less, his following was mainly Democratic, while the 
bulk of those belonging to the high social circles supported 
his opponent, Ross. Of all those who contributed to 
McKean's success, none was so important as William 
Duane, the editor of the Aurora. The power he exercised 
for some years on Pennsylvania politics and on the politics 
of the country was very great. McKean's election was 

1 Graydon (" Memoirs," etc., pp. 357, 358) writes that the Federalists 
were cunningly induced by the Eepublicans to pass a direct-tax law, 
under the representation that the people should know what they are 
paying. " This tax on real property," he adds, " was the fatal blow to 
Federalism in Pennsylvania." 
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probably, indeed, due to him, and Mr. Jefferson always 
recognized that the success of the Republicans in 1800 was 
largely due to the same cause. William Duane was born 
in New York State, of Irish parentage, lived a short time 
in Philadelphia and then in Clonmel, Ireland, and at nine- 
teen years of age married against his mother's wishes, and 
was thrown entirely upon his own resources. Living for a 
time by various trades, he finally drifted to Calcutta, estab- 
lished a newspaper, and apparently accumulated a small 
estate. He had not been there long before he was in a 
serious conflict with the government, owing to his espousal 
of the cause of some soldiers in a dispute they got into with 
the authorities. Thus his tendency to side with the poorer 
classes was early shown, and it had the most serious conse- 
quences to him : his property was confiscated, while he was 
seized in a most infamous manner one evening by a band 
of sepoys acting under the orders of the governor, while he 
was on his way to a dinner to which he had been invited by 
that oflicial. He was immediately hurried on board a ship 
and carried off to England, where he spent some years in 
vain efforts to secure restitution, and again engaged himself 
in newspaper affairs, but finally drifted to Philadelphia and 
became editor of the Aurora. 1 Such a wandering and 
changeful life could not but make a permanent impression 
on his character, and it is no doubt true that he was over- 
bearing and violent, factious, most scurrilous and insolent, 
no respecter of character or position, and not very scrupu- 
lous as to the fairness of the methods he used ; but it should 
never be forgotten that he had been the sufferer from more 
than one disgraceful instance of gross wrong perpetrated on 
him by members of the very class who plumed themselves 
on their superiority and their high honor. A life of Duane 
would show him almost incessantly engaged in wrangles of 
all kinds, — an unceasing and bitter abuse of his opponents, 
which is only to be compared to their abuse of him ; several 

1 See sketch of him in Simpson's " Eminent Philadelphians ;" McMas- 
ter's "History of the United States," Vol. II., pp. 439, 440; Appleton's 
" Dictionary of National Biography," under his name. 
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personal encounters, in one at least of which he was shame- 
lessly beaten by a number of men ; and numerous libel suits 
brought by, and still more against, him, and resulting gen- 
erally unfavorably to him. There is no reason to doubt that 
he was a real democrat and always felt a true love for and 
confidence in the mass of the people. 

Such was, in a few words, the man who carried the State 
of Pennsylvania into the Republican fold in 1799, under the 
eyes of John Adams and his administration, in the very seat 
of the federal government. It is not to be wondered at that 
he felt l he had strong claims on the party when Mr. Jeffer- 
son was elected ; 2 and we accordingly find that the new 
President was hardly in office before Duane and the Penn- 
sylvania Republicans were hot-foot after the offices. Mr. 
Adams has printed parts of a curious paper which Duane 
sent to Gallatin, with a list of the clerks in federal offices 
and their salaries, and a few words indicative of Duane's 
opinion of the incumbents. 3 It is needless to say that he 
wanted them all turned out. Here was a very serious and 
difficult question for the administration. For the first time 
in the history of the government there had been a change, 
and a most complete one, in its political character, and the 
vast army which had succeeded was pressing for the offices. 
Nor must it be forgotten that the preceding administration 
had been in a high degree proscriptive ; so much so, indeed, 
that the Republicans in Pennsylvania called that period the 
" Reign of Terror." 4 It was under these circumstances, and 

1 See Democratic Press, August 17, 1810. 

2 The vote of Pennsylvania in 1800 had to be divided and sixteen 
votes cast for Jefferson and fifteen for Adams. This was because there 
was no law for a popular election for electors, and the federal Senate 
would agree to no other law. 

3 Adams's "Life of Gallatin," p. 277. "Nothingarian," "Nincum- 
poop," " Democratic executioner," " three execrable aristocrats," and 
"hell-hot" are among the pithy terms which Duane applies to the 
clerks he refers to in this paper. 

* See " Eepublican Address of 1802," printed in pamphlet and in 
Aurora of September 27, 1802. This address (referring to the period in 
question) said, "Every citizen who did not implicitly adopt it [the 
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with party spirit at white heat, 1 that the first change in the 
politics of our federal government occurred ; and, much as 
Mr. Jefierson was then and has since been criticised, candid 
examination must admit that he followed a very mild course 
in making removals. Certainly this was the case in Penn- 
sylvania, where, although Duane's sway was almost absolute 
for several years, his urgency was so resisted as nearly to 
make a breach 2 with him. It was in his mind in 1803 
openly to attack Gallatin and Madison upon the subject, 3 
but the plan was not then carried out. 

In his own State the influence of Duane and the Aurora 
was enormous, and I have found no evidence even of oppo- 
sition to his control of the party until 1802. Dr. Michael 
Leib was then and for some years the rock on which the 
split occurred. He was a very close friend of Duane and 
extremely active in all political affairs, and seems to have 

creed of Federalism] was exposed to persecution and proscription. His 
character, his person, and his house were alike doomed to insult and 
violence. . . . Thus pursued by the zealots of party and unprotected 
by the hand of power, the halls of justice seemed likewise to deny him 
a sanctuary; for every minister of justice was a federalist. . . . Nay, 
the law itself assumed the form of a weapon made for the federalists 
alone to wield ; by whose magic, riots might be converted into rebellion, 
flattery became the test of political truth, and freedom of opinion was 
condemned as sedition." 

1 Those who have not studied the period have no idea of the state of 
party feeling during the end of the last and beginning of this century. 
Probably the cause is largely to be found in the one side's support and 
the other's unspeakable detestation of the French Revolution. But there 
were also tremendous changes going on in this country. The hottest 
campaigns of modern times are tame indeed by comparison, and it may 
well be doubted whether passions boiled any harder during the civil 
war. 

1 Mr. Adams ("Life of Gallatin," p. 439; see 313) rather criticises 
Jefferson for not breaking with Duane, and apparently does not appreci- 
ate the difference between his case and that of Burr. Mr. Jefferson was 
too good a politician voluntarily to break with Duane, who was the most 
potent factor in the party in his State. See Mr. Jefferson's statesman- 
like letter of August 14, 1801, to the rather unpractical Gallatin, printed 
in Adams's " Life of Gallatin," pp. 280, 281. 

* See Adams's "Life of Gallatin," p. 311. 
Vol. xvii. — 30 
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been a man of violent methods, who would brook no criti- 
cism ; he had, moreover, been involved for years with mem- 
bers of the Penrose family in a suit growing out of alleged 
dishonest practices. 1 In this year he was nominated for 
Congress. In September the discontented met "at the 
house of Martin Ludic, sign of the Rising Sun, Germantown 
Road." But the Aurora heard of this "conclave," pub- 
lished the notice of their intended second meeting, and 
then got its people to go there in such force 2 as to control 
the meeting absolutely and pass resolutions endorsing Leib 
and the whole ticket. The result was that Dr. Leib was 
easily elected, though he ran about one hundred votes be- 
hind. 3 Samuel Macferran, Nathan Jones, and C. B. Pen- 
rose were prominent i in this first revolt ; but Alexander J. 
Dallas, 5 who was in a few years to be the leader and chief 
spirit of the opposition, was one of the Republican State 
Committee of Correspondence. 

In 1803 the restlessness under Duane had evidently 
grown. The Portfolio of July 2 of that year says that his 
influence on the Republicans was visibly decreasing, and 
that several chiefs of the party had expressed indignation 
at him and ridiculed the idea of his perpetual " dictator- 
ship." In the county elections the discontented element 
again made a contest, principally on the sheriff, but the 
result was that the regular candidate (John Barker) was 
elected 6 without much difficulty. So complete had been 
the defeat of the Federalists that they only nominated can- 
didates for some of the offices. The year before they had 
only cast 17,125 votes for Ross for governor, against 47,567 
for McKean. 

During these years, too, there was a rising spirit of dissatis- 

1 Freeman's Journal, June 13, 1804. See the Aurora's explanation of 
these charges in end of May and on June 18, 1804. 
a See Aurora, September 15, 21, 22, 23, 24, 1802. 
> Ibid., October 15 and 16, 1802. 

* Ibid., September 21, 1802. 
» Ibid., September 16, 1802. 

• Ibid., October 13, 1803. 
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faction with the judicial establishment of the State, which 
may be traced for a number of years. No doubt part of 
the feeling on this subject was unfounded and the changes 
advocated in many instances visionary, but that there was 
a real basis for discontent cannot be doubted. The feel- 
ings of the public were greatly excited, and the papers 
teemed with letters reviling the lawyers, advocating the 
abolition of the common law, and complaining of the delays, 
the costs, 1 the loss of good causes through technicalities, 
and many other things. A pamphlet, 2 under the suggestive 
title of " Sampson against the Philistines," was published 
in 1805, in which the whole subject was treated by some one 
who was not ignorant of the law, and the lawyers very 
roughly handled. In 1809, Richard Rush 3 wrote a pamphlet 
in defence of the common law and against its abolition. 
The Republicans complained, too, that the judicial estab- 
lishment was altogether federal. "Every minister of jus- 
tice," said their address of 1802, "was a federalist. The 
officer who prosecuted, the judge who presided, the marshal 
who summoned the jury, and the jury who tried the case, 
were all — all federalists." The State juries were also sum- 
moned at this time by selection by an individual, and not 
by lot; and Duane's failure to recover a verdict for his 
beating by J. B. McKean and others is probably to be 
attributed to this cause.* It should also not be forgotten 

1 One case was much talked of (see official statement, printed in Demo- 
cratic Press, August 16, 1808), where the costs amounted to £365 16s. 8d. 
in a suit brought to recover £40 in 1776. 

1 " Sampson against the Philistines or the Eeformation of Law Suits ; 
and Justice made cheap, speedy, and brought home to every man's door, 
agreeably to the principles of the ancient trial by jury, before the same 
was innovated by judges and lawyers, compiled for the use of the honest 
citizens of the U. S. to whom it is dedicated. The Second edition, A 
large allowance made to those who purchase a number of copies. Phila- 
delphia. Printed by B. Graves for Wm. Duane. 1805." 

8 A copy of this pamphlet, among the papers of Charles J. Ingersoll, 
has written on it, " by Richard Bush." It is doubtless the pamphlet 
referred to by Rush in a letter to his brother James, dated May 27, 1810. 
Manuscript in Philadelphia Library. 

* Duane was said by his enemies to dread courts and juries much as a 
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that several shameful instances of misconduct on the bench 
are known. Addison was impeached and removed from 
office for scandalous bullying of a brother judge ; nor was 
he the only judge who disgraced his office by manners more 
suited to the prize-ring. 1 It is not unusual to brush aside 
all this phase of our history as a time when many " hay-seed 
notions were abroad;" but history does not deserve to be 
treated so superficially. It is quite true that many men of 
poor education were among the leaders, and that they pro- 
posed many impracticable and absurd measures; but it is 
equally true that the other side adhered with a fatuous 
blindness to the dead and senseless traditions of the past. 
The lawyers, bred to precedent, clung to mere forms which 
had long since lost their purpose and become meaningless 
jargons, while the elderly men held fast to what was old, 
merely because it was old, and cried aloud that the bonds 
of society were being undone when any change whatsoever 
was proposed. But changes were undoubtedly needed: 
they are always needed in the development of mankind, and 
particularly so after so great a change as the Revolution. 
The delays in trials at that time were very great, and it was 
apparently not infrequently six or seven years 2 before a 
case could be terminated. This was, therefore, one point 
specially calling for change, and the reformers wanted to 
introduce for the purpose the system of compulsory arbitra- 
tion 3 for the trial of causes by arbitrators outside of court. 
Several laws were passed upon the subject and vetoed by 
McKean, but it finally found its way on to the statute-book. 

child does fire (see Freeman's Journal, March 22, 1805) ; and it is well 
known that verdicts were repeatedly recovered against him. 

1 See, e.^., McMaster's " History of the United States," Vol. III. p. 154. 

2 Freeman's Journal, October 6, 1807. The opposition claimed that 
this grew out of the refusal of the Republicans to make any increase in 
the number of the judges of the Supreme Court. See also, on delays 
generally, Aurora, January and February, 1804 ; Freeman's Journal, July 
20, 1805 ; Democratic Press, March 16, 1809. 

3 This subject was discussed pro and con by E. M. Patterson and 
George Andrews and the vice-provost at the University commencement 
in 1804. See Aurora, June 25, 1804. 
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Another law much agitated was the Hundred-Dollar Act, 1 
by which justices were given jurisdiction of suits involving 
less than one hundred dollars. The system of arbitration 
has been an utter failure, and so has the Hundred-Dollar 
Act in the large cities, whatever has been the case in the 
country districts. But if these laws were failures, others 
remain still on the statute-book as instances of wise and 
beneficial legislation. Numerous acts simplifying practice 
and modifying old rules of law were passed in this period, 
but the subject is too technical for the general reader. 2 The 
efforts to simplify judicial procedure, which were so charac- 
teristic of the movement, anticipated by many years the like 
tendency of legislation which is now to be found in all 
Anglo-Saxon countries. And the question of modifying im- 
prisonment for debt was also discussed, 3 and the law upon 
the subject ameliorated in 1808, thus again anticipating a 
later tendency. 

Addison was found guilty upon his impeachment in Jan- 
uary, 1803, and early the same year a petition was presented 
to the Legislature for the impeachment of Judges Shippen, 
Yeates, and Smith, of the Supreme Court, for their conduct 

1 Simon Snyder was very active in effecting the passage of this act. 
Armor's " Governors of Pennsylvania," pp. 309, 310. 

2 For the benefit of any lawyer reader I will mention here the follow- 
ing: Act of March 31, 1812, § 1 (5 Sm. 395), abolishing survivorship in 
joint tenancy; Act of March 11, 1809, | 6 (5 Sm. 17), regulating appeals 
to the Supreme Court ; Act of March 21, 1806, 1 6 (4 Sm. 329), facilitating 
amendments; Acts of March 21, 1806, 1 12 (4 Sm. 332), and of April 13, 
1807, $ 1 (4 Sm. 476), establishing our present method of ejectment ; Act 
of April 13, 1807, ? 4 (4 Sm. 477), providing that death of parties shall 
not abate an ejectment; Act of March 21, 1814, I 1 (6 Sm. Ill), pro- 
viding that verdicts shall not be set aside for defect in jury process ; 
Act of February 24, 1806, g 28 (4 Sm. 278), providing that prothonotaries 
shall enter judgment on instruments with a confession of judgment, 
without the intervention of an attorney. All these laws still remain on 
the statute-book. I have not endeavored to find the multitude of others 
which were doubtless passed and have been since substituted by laws 
of a later date. The District Court of Philadelphia also owed its estab- 
lishment to this period (Act of March 30, 1811). 

3 Democratic Press, December 9, 1808. 
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in the Passmore case, and this proceeding was a powerful 
factor in the disrupting of the Republican party. Many of 
the leaders no doubt felt that this was going too far, and 
shuddered at the dangers ahead. Mr. Dallas refused to be 
of the prosecuting counsel, and represented the defence in 
conjunction with Jared Ingersoll. 

Meanwhile, the election of 1804 came on, and again there 
was an effort to break down the Duane-Leib power. Early 
in this campaign the opponents of Duane secured the very 
important aid of a newspaper in the Freeman's Journal, edited 
by William McCorkle. This paper and the Aurora were 
soon abusing each other vigorously. The Aurora tried to 
fasten on the Journal the title of " Third-Party paper," 
while McCorkle replied that Duane was the real Third- 
Party man, called him a Jacobin, and maintained 1 that he 
had assumed all the errors of absolutism, proscription, and 
Robespierreism. 

Again, this year, a principal cause of quarrel was the 
nomination of Dr. Leib for Congress. He was selected in 
the county of Philadelphia in pursuance of notices of a 
" county" meeting, while the Journal advertised " district" 
meetings, at which William Penrose was selected by the 
county to run as one of the three members of Congress 
from the district. 2 Dr. Leib was again successful, 3 but by a 
much smaller majority than other persons on the ticket. In 
this contest Tench Coxe was a leader of the forces arrayed 
against Dr. Leib, and was most vehemently abused in the 
Aurora. 

In the November election of this year the Federalists 

1 Freeman's Journal, May 16 and 22, 1804. 

2 At this time the Congressional district, which was composed of the 
city of Philadelphia, the county of Philadelphia, and the county of 
Delaware, elected three members to Congress by general ticket ; one of 
these candidates was selected by each of the three subdivisions of the 
district. 

3 Aurora, October 11, 1804. In factional fights in those days the 
papers printed notices before the election of the places where the tickets 
of their faction might be found on election-day. See Freeman's Journal, 
October 9, 1804; October 8, 1807. 
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cast only 1179 votes for President, against 22,103 of the 
Republicans, and there was not 1 even any generally recog- 
nized Federal electoral ticket in the field. But causes were 
at work 2 which were soon to disintegrate for a time this 
overwhelming majority. In the first place, there was very 
great dissatisfaction with McEean, and the Duane faction 
appears 3 to have had it in mind in 1804 (if not sooner) to get 
rid of him at the next election. Not only was he overbear- 
ing and possessed of a very hot and intractable temper, but 
his distribution of patronage had of course been unsatisfac- 
tory to the Aurora, and there is no doubt that he had ex- 
hibited a great deal of nepotism. He was, moreover, 
opposed to many of the law reforms agitated, and had used 
the veto power with great frequency ; he had treated some 
members of the Legislature with marked disrespect, and 
called them " clodpoles," or "clodhoppers;" 4 and he was 
opposed to the impeachment of the judges. When these 
latter were acquitted, 5 on January 28, 1805, Duane and his 
clique began at once to carry things in such a high-handed 
fashion as other members of the party could not endure. 
Abuse and proscription were incessant, and many members 
were expelled from the Tammany Society, 6 of which Dr. 

1 Pouhon's Daily Advertiser, October 24, 1804. 

2 On October 16, 1804, Dallas wrote to Gallatin, " Thank Heaven, our 
election is over ! The violence of Duane has produced a fatal division. 
He seems determined to destroy the Republican standing and usefulness 
of every man who does not bend to his will. He has attacked me as the 
author of an address which I never saw till it was in the press. He 
menaces the governor. You have already felt his lash. And I think 
there is reason for Mr. Jefferson himself to apprehend that the spirit of 
Callender survives."— Adams's "Life of Gallatin," p. 326. 

3 Freeman's Journal, October 3, 1804 ; and see October 29. The Ad- 
dress of the Constitutional Republicans of 1805 charged that "the 
malcontents had actually calculated the chances in favor of another 
candidate" in 1802. 

* Ibid., May 30, June 1 and 7, 1805. 

6 The vote was thirteen for conviction and eleven for acquittal ; a two- 
thirds vote was necessary. — Aurora, January 30, 1805. 

6 The Freeman's Journal of April 10, 1805, has an account of this " War 
in the Wigwam," or Tammany Society. It says that most of the mem- 
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Leib was Grand Sachem, for daring to oppose some of the 
political plans of Duane and Leib. On February 28 the 
Aurora came out with its call for a convention to alter the 
constitution, and " Sampson against the Philistines" urged 
the same plan. A society of " Friends of the People" was 
also soon organized in the same interest. The opponents 
of Duane were now genuinely alarmed, 1 and at once began 
to take steps looking to the union of all men of any party 
who were opposed to the convention. A correspondent of 
the Journal of February 28 wrote, " Let the firm and de- 
cided friends of the constitution and laws, and not anarchy 
— of liberty and not licentiousness — . . . give an effectual 
opposition to this wild, this mad scheme of Duane's, and we 
believe likewise of Leib's. Remember, that if this scheme 
of Duane's takes place, all is lost — He will then reign the 
uncontrolled sovereign of Pennsylvania, no longer afraid of 
judges and juries." Those who thus united for a specific 
purpose presumably comprehended nearly all the Federal- 
ists, and with them went a very large following of the mod- 
erate Republicans. The name of " Third Party," which had 
had such terrors for the earlier seceders from the party, — 
apparently because Burr's followers in New York were so 
called, — did not frighten them, and one writer in the Journal 
accepted the name fully, explaining that " the tertium quid is 
something which is thrown into a composition in pharmacy, 
to correct the qualities of two other ingredients, and to 
change a poison into a medicine. It is in this point of view 

bers of Tammany had been in the Democratic Society in 1795, but the 
harmony of this latter body was destroyed, and it was broken up by 
some resolution in the matter of the whiskey insurrection. " The Tam- 
many Society was next formed by an active citizen of Philadelphia, in 
pursuance of a dispensation from the Tammany Society of New York." 
The article continues that Leib was admitted with difficulty, but finally 
secured control and got himself elected Grand Sachem. See also ibid. 
for February and March, 1805. 

1 The Freeman's Journal of May 28, 1805, announces positively that 
" the Revolutionary faction in Pennsylvania intend to overturn the gov- 
ernment of the United States, if they can accomplish the destruction of 
our State government." 
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that I call myself a Tertius Quis, and what I write a Tertium 
Quid, if you please, thrown in to correct errors. There is 
no small necessity at this time for such interference. It 
depends on a third party whether we have liberty or despotism." 

The name which the new party gave itself was " Consti- 
tutional Republican," and in March propositions were pub- 
lished for forming " The Society of Constitutional Republi- 
cans." The parent society was organized at Philadelphia 
at a meeting on March 23, at which Mr. Dallas read the 
memorial, and Peter Muhlenberg was elected president and 
Mathew Carey secretary. Muhlenberg was soon succeeded 1 
by George Logan, and Mathew Carey by Samuel Wether- 
ill, Jr. Israel Israel was vice-president, and Blair McClena- 
chan, Jonathan B. Smith, and Isaac Worrell were prominent 
members ; 2 but the controlling spirit of the whole movement 
was Alexander J. Dallas. Steps were immediately taken to 
secure signatures to a petition to the Legislature against a 
convention, and on June 12 an address was issued which 
had been written by Mr. Dallas. 3 

Meanwhile the legislative nominating caucus at Lancaster 
had'met and broken up in confusion, some members urging 
the support of McKean, while others placed Simon Snyder 
in nomination. The Freeman's Journal ridiculed Simon 
Snyder — a Pennsylvania " Dutchman" — as " Governor 
Log," and one very good authority 4 intimates that he was 
by no means the real choice of the Aurora, and even that 
that paper did not give him a hearty support. The cam- 
paign was extremely animated, the Constitutionalists making 
every effort to secure the support of the young men and of 
the expelled members of the Tammany Society. 5 They 

1 The Democratic Press of September 24, 1807, intimates that Leib had 
induced Muhlenberg to resign, in the hope of being taken up by the 
regulars as their candidate for governor. 

2 Freeman's Journal, November 26, 1805. 

3 Printed in G. M. Dallas's " Life of A. J. Dallas," p. 211 et seq. 
* " Eecollections of John Binns," p. 192. 

6 " All those members of the Tammany Society held in Race Street, 
who were accused or expelled without a hearing or trial, for exercising 
the free right of suffrage at an election in October last in opposition to 
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issued twenty-five thousand copies of their address through 
the whole State, and also translated it into German. Nu- 
merous branch societies were, moreover, formed in different 
counties, and the opponents of the convention secured more 
signatures to their petition against that body than the Aurora 
and its allies could get in favor of it. On the other side 
strenuous efforts were made, too, and it should be men- 
tioned that in this campaign John Binns came into great 
prominence as a very warm supporter of the convention 
and of Snyder, in the Republican Argus, which he edited at 
Northumberland. For should the "Quid Mirror" be for- 
gotten here, a most scandalous and outrageous libel of 
leading Quid characters, which was surreptitiously circu- 
lated just before the election and the next year reprinted. 

The result of this desperate political contest is well 
known. McKean was re-elected by a majority of over 
five thousand votes, and the project of a convention was 
abandoned. Right after the election, McKean brought 
libel suits x against Duane, Leib, Matthew Lawler, Thomas 
Leiper, and Jacob Mitchell, and the incumbents of numer- 
ous offices were removed and their places given to what the 
Aurora called 2 Mr. Dallas's " circle of hungry expectants." 
In April preceding the Freeman's Journal 3 had been given 
the publishing of the laws. 

But, great as the victory of the Constitutionalists had 
been, they had no permanent bond of union, and they fell 
apart * almost at once. A special election was held in Phila- 
delphia in the end of November, to fill a vacancy in the 
Legislature, and, though strenuous efforts were made again 
to present a united front, they were entirely unavailing. 
The Federalists held a meeting of their own, and the Con- 

the Congressional Sachem of that Society are invited" to become mem- 
bers of the Constitutional Republican Society. — Freeman's Journal, June 
17, 1805. 

1 Freeman's Journal, November 6, 1805. 

2 Aurora, November 16, 1805. 

3 Freeman's Journal, April 25, 1805. 

* Ibid., November 19, 21, 23, 25, 26, 30, and December 6, 1805. 
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stitutionalists, or " Friends to the Constitution," called one 
of theirs, while the " Constitutional Republicans" insisted 
upon acting only with those who were friendly to the federal 
as well as the State administration. The consequence was 
that the party which had so lately been successful had sev- 
eral nominees in the field, and John Dorsey x (the Aurora 
candidate) was elected. On the 12th of December the So- 
ciety of Constitutional Republicans resolved 2 "that this 
Society having attained the object for which it was insti- 
tuted, be now dissolved." Thus went out of existence an 
organization which had accomplished a great work. It 
had for the first time broken the absolute power of the 
Aurora, and had so crushed the scheme of a constitutional 
convention that it was no longer heard of, except when its 
opponents occasionally asserted that the project was still 
brewing, and its once friends denied any further thought of 
it. Three years later, when Simon Snyder was again the 
candidate for governor, it was announced 3 authoritatively 
that he was against a convention. It is a great mistake, 
however, to suppose that the question of a convention was 
the only one involved in the contest. The desire to defeat 
McKean was quite as strong ; and it showed itself again in 
1807, when he was impeached* under the lead of Simon 
Snyder. It seems 5 that at the time the Constitutional Re- 
publican Society went out of existence the Constitutionalists 
had a majority in both branches of the Legislature. 

Again, in 1806, a contest was made against the control of 
Duane, but the Third-Party men had not yet found the 
means of accomplishing their object. The day of their de- 

1 Freeman's Journal, November 30, 1805. 

2 Ibid., December 13, 1805. 

3 Democratic Press, August 3, 1808. 

4 Ibid., April 6, 1807. The impeachment was based on several 
grounds, some relating to patronage, some to high-handed proceedings 
in a disputed election, and one charging him with having endeavored 
to induce Duane to stop his personal suit against J. B. McKean if the 
governor would stop the suits of the Commonwealth against Duane. 

6 Freeman's Journal, December 5, 1805. 
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liverance, however, was near at hand. The name of John 
Binns has already been mentioned, and from 1807 he was for 
many years a leading factor in politics in Philadelphia. He 
was born in Ireland, of humble parentage, and, like Duane, 
was repeatedly in trouble with the English authorities from 
1790 to 1801, when he came out to America and settled at 
Northumberland. Here he soon drifted into politics, and 
established the Republican Argus, which shortly became one 
of the prominent Republican papers of the State. He was 
evidently a bold and determined man, of very strong will, 
and he wielded a severe pen. Though far less scurrilous and 
abusive than Duane, he could at times be very severe upon 
an opponent, and he had, moreover, a strong power of draw- 
ing men to him. At Northumberland he had become a close 
friend of Simon Snyder, and was much in favor of nomi- 
nating him again for governor in 1808. 1 He says 2 that in 
January, 1807, a friend in Philadelphia wrote him, urging him 
to move to that city and establish a Democratic paper. He 
sounded members of the Quid party, and found them quite 
willing to support Snyder for governor ; but they could not 
do so under the lead of the Aurora, which had so long been 
abusing them unmercifully. It was probably then arranged 
that Binns should move to Philadelphia and establish a new 
Republican paper there, under which the anti-Duane people 
might return to the regular Republican fold. This purpose 
was accomplished early in 1807, and Binns was well received 3 
by all branches of the party. The first number of the new 
paper — the Democratic 4, Press — was issued March 27. On 

1 The facts regarding Binns are taken from his " Eecollections." He was 
not a member of any church until he joined the United Brethren in 1812. 

2 Democratic Press, March 27, 1810. See also Binns's "Eecollec- 
tions," pp. 192, 193. 

3 Aurora, February 18, 1807. 

4 Binns was advised by Duane not to use the word " Democratic" in 
his paper's title, and later took much satisfaction in having started the 
first paper anywhere published under that name ("Eecollections," p. 
197). He thinks that the title of his paper led to the change of the party 
name to "Democratic" (ibid., p. 253). The change was a very gradual 
one, and would be difficult to trace. 
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May 15, Binns delivered the " Long Talk" * before the Tam- 
many Society, and congratulated that body on having been 
" purged of all that was foul and unsocial in it" by the turn- 
ing out of the Third-Party men. But he little knew then 
that before the end of September of that year he himself was 
destined to be purged 2 out of the same society for like rea- 
sons. In the same month of September, too, the Aurora 
announced 3 that, as the Press had taken up the proscription 
of the most useful political characters, " and probably was 
predestined by its original founders to become, under the 
mask of an odious and despicable hypocrisy, the successor 
of McOorkle . . . the editor of the Aurora, as a public cen- 
tinel, deems it to be his duty to withdraw . . . those expres- 
sions of confidence &c, &c." Opposition to Dr. Leib was 
the political sin here referred to. Soon after Binns's arrival 
in Philadelphia he seems to have had a clash of some kind * 
with the doctor, and on August 26 he had come out openly 
against him as the cause of many of the dissensions among 
the Republicans. At this election Dr. Leib was running 
for the Assembly and Duane was nominated for the Senate, 
and a bitter campaign was waged. Duane tried to fix on 
his opponents the new name of " Quadroons," and spoke of 
their union as " The Fourth Coalition, — Federalists — Quids 
— and Quadroons." So hot were the dissensions that the 
Federalist ticket was largely successful. Leib was elected 
to the Assembly with the other Republicans, but by a smaller 
majority than they, while Duane was badly beaten for the 
Senate. The Aurora groaned 5 aloud at this " first federal 



1 This address was very laudatory of America, and sums up the author's 
political views as follows : " In truth, there are but two names in our lan- 
guage which designate the principles and views of the two parties. I 
mean the words democrats and aristocrats — the friends of the rights of the 
.many — and the advocates of a privileged few." On this occasion Binns 
gave a volunteer toast to Simon Snyder. — Democratic Press, May 15, 1807. 

* Aurora, October 3, 1807 ; Democratic Press, October 8, 1807. 
8 Aurora, September 4, 1807. 

* See Democratic Press, March 27, 1810 ; see also June 4, 1807. 
5 Aurora, October 15 and 17, 1807. 
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triumph" since Jefferson's election, and the Press found 1 
the cause of the evil in the multitude of voters who went to 
the polls to vote against Duane and then voted the whole 
opposition ticket. In December a special election to fill a 
vacancy in the Assembly was held and the Republican can- 
didate again defeated. In this election there is evidence 
that Binns already had the upper hand in the party. From 
the very first his paper had been highly successful. Intend- 
ing originally to publish it but twice a week, he started it 
with three numbers a week, and soon published it daily. 
Its circulation seems to have increased rapidly, while, at 
least in a few years, the Aurora began to lose subscribers. 2 

But what principally secured the power of Binns was no 
doubt the election of Snyder as governor in 1808. Duane 
and Leib were probably strongly opposed to Snyder, but 
they could not stem the tide, and had to yield. During the 
campaign Binns was very adroit in bringing back to the 
party the Constitutional Republicans ; they were not abused 
and dragooned, but led gradually. Thus, on August 13 
a meeting was held, at the Rising Sun Tavern, of Constitu- 
tional Republicans who were opposed to Ross and in favor 
of Madison and Clinton, at which resolutions were passed 
to this effect, and also a resolution that the Freeman's Jour- 
nal " can no longer be considered as speaking the language 
of the constitutional party." Later, letters and leaders 
argued that Spayd was not really in the contest, and that 
the question was whether to vote for a Federalist or for 
Snyder. Finally, on August 24, a second meeting at the 
Rising Sun passed distinct resolutions for Snyder. Thus 
the seceders of 1805 were fully reunited with the party, 
with the Democratic Press at their head, while McCorkle 
was cast aside. When the election occurred, Snyder was 
elected by a majority of over twenty-four thousand votes, 
and there was a good majority for him both in the city and 
county of Philadelphia. The counties of Delaware, Chester, 
Bucks, Lancaster, Luzerne, and Adams alone gave majorities 

1 Democratic Press, October 16, 1807. 
1 Ibid., February 8, March 27, 1810. 
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for Ross. Leib was again elected to the Assembly, but bad 
only 3512 votes, while the others on the same ticket had from 
4300 to 4400. The Federalist cause was so poorly cared for 
that there was doubt whether they had an electoral ticket in 
the field or not. Late in October, however, the Press an- 
nounced that there was one, in order that " there may be no 
lolling on the pillow of security, that no man may be taken 
by surprise." It is worthy of observation that the Press was 
accused 1 of owing its maintenance to French gold, and at 
least the Aurora 2 found British gold in the pockets of the 
Federalists, while Ross was attacked in the papers and in a 
pamphlet during the campaign for his alleged harsh treat- 
ment of one Jane Marie in a lawsuit conducted against her 
by him. 

Dr. Leib was elected to the United States Senate early in 
1809, but the new governor's course was by no means 
pleasing to Duane. The Press defended him, while the 
Aurora criticised his conduct in the Olmsted case, 8 and, 
indeed, in everything, and soon was distinctly in the oppo- 
sition. In August it threatened to impeach him, and in 
October announced* that he should never be governor 
again. Binns called the Aurora and its supporters " The 
Philadelphia Junto," while they called themselves " Demo- 
crats of the Old School," and soon fell into acting with the 
Federalists, as the Quids had done in their day. To touch 
for a moment on a broader point, it is probable that Binns 
was already in favor of war with England. At a meeting 
in the State-House yard, in the end of January, resolutions 
were passed 5 with a decidedly warlike ring, though they 

1 This was charged in McCorkle's paper, and led to a suit against him 
by Binns. — Democratic Press, August 9, 1808. 

2 Aurora, October 15, 1808. 

8 This famous case and the governor's conduct in it were much dis- 
cussed by the latter's friends and opponents. Doubtless, Graydon (" Me- 
moirs," p. 325) refers to it when he writes of " the actual war-measures 
of Governor Snyder against President Madison." 

* Quoted in Democratic Press, October 5, 1811. See also ibid., August 
21, 1809, and June 4, 1810. 

6 Democratic Press, January 24 and 31, 1809. 
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pledged their support to the administration measures for the 
enforcement of the embargo. 

In Philadelphia a great question was and for some years 
had been between the advocates of a single county meeting 
for the county and of district meetings. Binns's friends 
maintained that " Leib, Duane & Co." would call one county 
meeting for the whole county, at which it was impossible 
for there to be any real representation of the districts at a 
distance, while they held district meetings, at which con- 
ferees were appointed. In 1809 this dispute was very warm. 
A stormy " county" meeting was held, at which Dr. Leib 
was chairman, and " some of the Junto were roughly 
handled and their blood shed." 1 But the other faction 
declined to be bound by this, on the grounds that " district" 
meetings were the only fair method, and that the call for 
the county meeting had publicly announced 2 that "Quids, 
Quadroons, Apostates, Hypocrites, and Conspirators should 
be driven from the ground, because their touch was pollu- 
tion." At the election the " district" ticket was generally 
successful this year ; and in 1810 the power of Duane seemed 
still more on the wane, 3 the Press announcing with great 
triumph that " Michael Leib's dictation is at an end" and 
that " The Old School* have not carried a single candidate 
they put in nomination." The Legislature had, moreover, 

1 Democratic Press, September 7, 1809. 

' Ibid., September 29, 1809. 

8 Ibid., August 14, October 10, 11, and 13, 1810. One of the means 
employed by Binns was the establishment of new " Democratic Soci- 
eties." — Democratic Press, May 10, 1810. 

* Binns says (" Recollections," p. 310) that the strength of this faction 
lay mainly in the Northern Liberties. The divisions of parties in those 
days were nearly as numerous as in Continental European countries. 
Richard Rush, in 1812, counted six distinct parties in Pennsylvania : 
" 1. The Anglo-federalists ; 2. the federalists ; 3. the McKean party ; 4. 
the Duane or Leib party not only quite distinct from but bitterly hating 
the McKean ; 5. those who are of no party at all ; 6. the great state 
democratic party, or Snyder party, as it is sometimes called. The last 
is very small in the city, but taking the range of the State, it outweighs, 
by 30,000 votes at the least, all the others put together." — Manuscript 
Letter to Dr. Bush, in the Philadelphia Library. 
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apparently passed quite away from the control of Duane and 
Leib, so that their power was gone, though they remained 
still for a long time a disturbing element in the politics of 
Philadelphia. They were charged x with having established 
the Pennsylvania Democrat, some time in 1809, for the pur- 
pose of opposing Snyder, but the paper did not live but 
about a year. 

In 1811, again, the factional troubles were on foot in 
Philadelphia, and the Federalists were largely successful, 
though Snyder was overwhelmingly re-elected. The Fed- 
eralists had been in doubt about making any nomination 
against him, and their votes were divided between William 
Tilghman, Kichard Folwell, and others. In 1812, Binns 
seems to have been far in the lead, owing probably to the 
war enthusiasm. On May 20 strong resolutions in favor of 
war were passed by a large meeting in the State-House 
yard, at which Charles J. Ingersoll read the address. The 
proceedings were published at length in the Press, but did 
not appear in the Aurora, because (it was said) the copy was 
first taken to Binns, " and Col. Duane would have the copy 
first or not at all." 2 In the autumn of this year the Demo- 
crats were generally successful ; but in 1814/ though Sny- 
der was elected for his third term by some twenty thousand 
over Wayne, and though the State Legislature was strongly 
Democratic, yet the Federalists were largely successful in 

1 Democratic Press, November 28, 1810. 

2 United States Gazette, May 23, 1812. 

3 It was during the session of 1813-14, and while the nomination was 
near at hand, that Snyder vetoed the Forty Banks Bill. The bill was 
passed over his veto ; but he had certainly exhibited great political cour- 
age in vetoing at such a time a measure so strongly supported. In 1810 
banks had been much discussed upon the question of rechartering the 
United States Bank, and Mr. Carey wrote a series of letters to the Demo- 
cratic Press, advocating the recharter. — "Autobiography of Mathew 
Carey," in a series of letters written in 1834-35 to the New England 
Magazine, p. 53 ; and see Democratic Press, October and November, 1810. 
Carey calls this question the "apple of discord." The question had also 
been warmly discussed in 1804 (see, e.g., Aurora of January and Feb- 
ruary), during the efforts for and against a charter for the Philadelphia 
Bank. 

Vol. xvii. — 31 
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Philadelphia. 1 Doubtless, this was partly due to the recent 
alarms of the war and the burning of Washington ; but 
during all these years of factional trouble Philadelphia had 
been the focus of the dissensions. 2 In the city, too, more of 
the feelings of the past survived, and prominent men were 
long unconscious of the changes which had occurred. In 
1808 the nomination of the " Pennsylvania Dutchman" Sny- 
der against the cultivated Ross had merely excited ridicule, 
and the Federalists were absolutely confident of victory. 3 
And in 1812, after war was declared, Dr. Rush wrote * his 
son Richard that he was suspected by the citizens of Philadel- 
phia of writing for Binns's paper, and that a reference to 
him by Bronson (editor of the United States Gazette) had 
" spread a gloom over the whole family." It is very plain 
that in the doctor's mind the " citizens" meant a few promi- 
nent families, and that he was deeply distressed that his 
son should be looked upon by these as guilty of what they 
thought hardly less than a crime against society. 

In February of 1814 a rumor was started in Harrisburg 
that Michael Leib was to be appointed postmaster at Phila- 
delphia, and Granger did make the appointment. But he 
little foresaw the consequences of the step. A terrible storm 
arose at once. He was called upon by the Congressional 
delegation ; bills were introduced to inquire into the admin- 
istration of his office and to take away his patronage ; he 
had to come out with explanations of his reasons ; and soon 
a petition, signed by over two-thirds of the Legislature, was 
sent to the President praying for his removal ; and, finally, 
within a month of his appointment of Leib, the President 
dismissed 5 Granger and appointed Return J. Meigs, Jr., 

1 Democratic Press, November 3 and 17, 1814. 

J Ibid., October 9, 1811. 

s On July 24, 1812, Eichaid Eush wrote his father upon the purblind- 
ness of the Philadelphia Federalists, and reminded him that in 1808 the 
betting in Philadelphia had not been as to the result, but as to the size 
of the Federalists' majority. — Manuscript in the Philadelphia Library. 
See also Binns's " Eecollections," pp. 210, 211. 

* Manuscript Letters of Eichard Eush, in the Philadelphia Library. 

6 Democratic Press, February 14, 16, 19, 25, March 3, 10, 1814. 
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then governor of Ohio, in his place. This new postmaster 
removed Leib 1 before long, and the latter seems then to 
disappear from the political field. 

We have thus seen Duane supreme in power for a time, 
but wielding his power in such a way as to antagonize large 
numbers of his party. These, by uniting temporarily with 
the Federalists, broke his prestige in 1805 and prevented 
the realization of his plans. Later, under the lead of Binns, 
Duane was in a few years distinctly shorn of his power. 
Himself defeated as a candidate before the people in 1807, 
and with his devoted friend Leib always a point of attack 
and yearly running less well as a candidate, his final over- 
throw is probably to be attributed to the election of Snyder 
as governor in 1808. Snyder was a close friend of Binns, 
and of course his election was a most powerful aid to the 
latter in his contest with Duane. It has been seen that 
Duane was soon after in opposition to the State administra- 
tion and driven to act with the Federalists during most of 
the nine years of Snyder's three terms of office. Nor did he 
fare much better under his successor, Findlay, in 1817, nor 
apparently under Hiester in 1820, whom he had helped to 
nominate. Indeed, I do not think that Duane succeeded at 
any time after Snyder's election in gaining any considerable 
measure of control, though the battles between him and his 
opponents were very bitter and a source of great injury to 
their party for a number of years. In 1817 he again urged 2 
the calling of a convention, and tried to make an issue upon 
the question, but in 1822 he finally gave up his paper and 
went to South America. 

1 Leib'a history is but little known, though he played a leading part 
in the State for years. He had voted in the United States Senate in 
favor of the declaration of war, on its final passage, but the Press accused 
him of voting eleven times against the administration on this question. — 
Press, June 6, 1814; and see Hildreth's "History of the United States," 
Vol. VI. p. 305. Eichard Rush also wrote to his father from Washing- 
ton, on June 13, 1812, " Dr. Leib it is announced is opposed to war ! I 
and against England ! ! ! ! a measure he has been labouring for fifteen 
years." — Manuscript Letter in the Philadelphia Library. 

1 Aurora, January 8, 1817. 
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Binns, to whom his defeat was undoubtedly in the main 
due, was in turn a great power for some years. This was, 
probably, especially the case under Snyder, as he quarrelled 
with Eindlay soon after the latter's election, and helped to 
defeat him and elect Hiester; but Binns, too, was shorn of 
his power in a few years. In the almost entirely personal 
politics that followed the era of good feeling, he took sides 
against Jackson and opposed him most bitterly. He issued 
the famous coffin handbills in 1828, and excited so much 
opposition thereby that his house was mobbed and he 
escaped by the roof. He deplores in his " Recollections" 
the results of these steps which drove him out of his party, 
and he thinks he ought to have had sufficient political saga- 
city to avoid such an error. He also thinks that after Jack- 
son's nomination in 1828 he might have ceased his oppo- 
sition had there not been overtures made to him by General 
Eaton, which he took as an offer of a bribe. He was ap- 
pointed an alderman by Governor Hiester in 1822, and in 
1829 the publication of the Press was stopped. 

That very acrid writer, whose custom it was to distil his 
hatred and jealousy of all his contemporaries into a Diary, 
wrote 1 as follows of Pennsylvania politics of this period, and 
the picture is not without value, after liberal deduction is 
made for the bile and distemper of a disappointed mental 
dyspeptic: "Pennsylvania has been for about twenty years 
governed by two newspapers in succession ; one, the Aurora, 
edited by Duane, an Irishman, and the other, the Democratic 
Press, edited by John Binns, an Englishman. Duane had 
been expelled from British India for sedition, and Binns 
had been tried in England for high treason. They are both 
men of considerable talents and profligate principles, always 
for sale to the highest bidder, and always insupportable bur- 
dens, by their insatiable rapacity, to the parties they sup- 
port. With the triumph of Jefferson in 1801, Duane, who 
had contributed to it, came in for his share, and more than 
his share, of emolument and patronage. "With his printing 

1 Quoted from J. Q. Adams's " Diary," Vol. V. p. 112, in Adams's 
" Life of Gallatin," p. 442. 
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establishment at Philadelphia he connected one in this city ; 
obtained by extortion almost the whole of the public print- 
ing, but, being prodigal and reckless, never could emerge 
from poverty, and, always wanting more, soon encroached 
upon the powers of indulgence to his cravings which the 
heads of Departments possessed, and quarrelled both with 
Mr. Madison and Mr. Gallatin for staying his hand from 
public plunder. In Pennsylvania, too, he contributed to 
bring in McKean, and then labored for years to run him 
down; contributed to bring in Snyder, and soon turned 
against him. Binns in the mean time had come, after his 
trial, as a fugitive from England, and had commenced editor 
of a newspaper. . . . Snyder, assailed by Duane, was de- 
fended by Binns, who turned the battery against him, and 
finally ran down the Aurora so that it lost all influence upon 
public affairs." 

During the period of the contests between Duane and 
Binns some important changes in political methods occurred. 
The old way of nominating 1 for governor (as also for Presi- 
dent) is well known to have been by legislative caucus, but 
in the nomination for governor in 1808 the system was 
varied by the Pennsylvania Republicans, and in the dis- 
cussions which attended this change is undoubtedly to be 
found the germ of our system of State and National nomi- 
nating conventions. On August 29, 1807, 2 the Republicans 
of Delaware County met and passed resolutions referring to 
the fact that under the legislative caucus system those coun- 

1 The practice in making nominations in the city seems to have been 
as follows: A meeting was called, and at this a committee chosen "to 
withdraw for the purpose of reporting to the meeting a suitable ticket 
for members of assembly, and for the select and common councils of the 
city to be supported at the ensuing election . . . and to confer with the 
delegates from the counties of Philadelphia and Delaware, in the selec- 
tion of suitable persons to fill the offices of senator, sheriff and county 
commissioner," or whatever office extending over those counties, as well 
as the city, was to be elected. This committee withdrew and soon re- 
ported a ticket, which was then submitted to the general meeting for its 
approval. See Freeman's Journal, September 15, 1807. 

2 Aurora, September 4, 1807. 
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ties which had not members of their party in the Legislature 
were without a voice in the nomination, and then proceeded 
to recommend that " each county make choice of as many 
persons as they send representatives to the assembly, to meet 
at some central part of the state and there to nominate such 
person as a majority of the republicans may think most eli- 
gible to fill the office of governor." "William Anderson was 
chairman and William Lewis, Jr., secretary of this meeting. 
A few weeks later, at a like meeting in Philadelphia, 1 reso- 
lutions were passed approving the plan proposed by Dela- 
ware County, and the details of the plan were more devel- 
oped. It was suggested that the convention should meet 
every third year, some months before the election for gov- 
ernor, and that no one should be eligible to the convention 
who at the time held office under the governor or who failed 
to pledge himself not to hold any such office for the next 
three years. It seems likely to me that this was a move by 
the Duane element of the party in the hope of defeating 
Snyder for the nomination. The members of the Legisla- 
ture were plainly in favor of Snyder, and this plan would 
have submitted the question to a new set of men, and gave, 
moreover, the opportunity later to add leaders such as Duane 
and Thomas Leiper to the body which made the nomination. 
But the innovation proposed met at first with scant favor. 
Not only did county after county declare strongly in favor 
of Snyder, but they also expressed their entire approval of 
the caucus system, and Berks, Centre, Clearfield, Cumber- 
land, Mifflin, and Crawford added express disapprovals 2 of 
the proposed plan, on the ground of the " trouble and ex- 
pense" and the danger of party division and schism. On 
January 6 s the legislative caucus called upon the counties 
not represented by Democrats to send delegates, in propor- 
tion to the number of their representatives, to meet at Lan- 
caster jointly with the legislative caucus and make a nomi- 

1 Aurora, September 23, 1807. 

2 Democratic Press, November 24, December 9, 1807 ; January 14, 25, 
1808. 

* Aurora, January 11, 1808. 
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nation, and the same was advised * by a meeting in Erie 
County. On February 10 tbis proposed modification of the 
plan first proposed was approved 2 in Philadelphia, and on 
March 7 the convention 3 thus composed of the party mem- 
bers of the Legislature and of delegates from the counties 
not having party members met at Lancaster and unani- 
mously nominated Snyder and an unpledged set of electors.* 
Again, three years later, the new plan was adhered to, and 
in February, 1811, a convention, 5 composed of the " Demo- 
cratic Republican Members of the Legislature and the Dele- 
gates from the city and several counties not represented in 
the Legislature by Republican members," met at Lancaster 
and unanimously renominated Snyder. Chester County, 
which was entirely represented by Republicans, bad in- 
structed 6 its members to vote for Snyder. 

In 1814, however, the new plan was abandoned for the 
time, and the legislative caucus again made the nomination, 
but meetings of Republican delegates in all the counties 
endorsed 7 the nomination. There was no opposition to 
Snyder, and the nomination went to him almost by default. 
But in 1817, Snyder not being eligible for a fourth term, 
the question of the mode of nominating was much discussed, 
and the Aurora advocated a separate convention, from which 
oflice-holders should be excluded. The party leaders did 
not apparently want this, and some call was made in 1816 

1 Democratic Press, February 6, 1808. 

* Ibid., February 11, 1808. 

* Aurora, March 10, 1808. 

4 The electors so chosen were well understood to be in favor of Clinton 
for the Presidency, and it seems plain that he was the choice of both 
Duane and Binns, and of the regular Pennsylvania Republicans gener- 
ally. The supporters of McKean, on the other hand, had nominated 
Spayd and a set of electors pledged to Madison. The caucus nomination 
of Madison had been criticised in the Press, and seventeen members of 
Congress had signed a protest against it. — Democratic Press, March 7 and 
9, 1808, and see February 10. See Hildreth's " History of the United 
States," Vol. VI. p. 68. 

* Democratic Press, December 26, 1810, and February 21, 1811. 

* Ibid., February 14, 1811. 
7 Ibid., October 10, 1814. 
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upon the Presidential electors to recommend a method. 
They expressed doubt of the possibility of getting the neces- 
sary number of citizens to serve in a convention without 
pay, and advised 1 that the people should send delegates or 
appoint their members of Assembly, as they pleased. A con- 
vention was accordingly called in this way, for the sole pur- 
pose of nominating a candidate for governor, which met at 
Harrisburg on March 4, 1817, and nominated Findlay. In 
this body all the counties of the State but two or three of 
the most remote were represented. Sixty-nine members 
out of one hundred and thirteen were not members of the 
Legislature, but delegates specially chosen for the particular 
purpose. 2 These proceedings, however, by no means satis- 
fied the other element of the party, which maintained that 
such a body was merely a mongrel caucus, and would inevi- 
tably be dragooned by the office-holders. In 1816 this fac- 
tion also had held a convention — apparently not very largely 
attended — at Carlisle, and had nominated an independent 
and unpledged set of electors, in accordance, as they said, 
with the intent of the constitution. The members of this 
body passed strong resolutions against the legislative caucus, 
and advised 3 that a separate convention should meet in Car- 
lisle in June, 1817, and nominate a candidate for governor. 
Such a convention, with representatives from fourteen coun- 
ties, met 4 accordingly at Carlisle on March 4, 1817, and 
nominated Joseph Hiester ; but Findlay was elected. 

In 1820 there were three conventions, at one of which 
Findlay was renominated, 5 at another Hiester, and at a third 
no nomination was made. At this last, which was called by 
Republicans opposed to Findlay, Binns was very active, and 

1 Aurora, January 1 and 2, 1817. See also Mathew Carey's " Olive 
Branch," tenth edition, improved. Philadelphia: M. Carey & Sons, 
1811, pp. 461, 462. 

2 Aurora, March 11, 1817 ; Carey's " Olive Branch," as cited. 
' Ibid., September 24, October 9 and 12, 1816. 

* Ibid., March 10, 1817. 

* Ibid., March 8 and 10, 1820. Jared Ingersoll was among those 
proposed to this convention for the nomination. The other points are 
from Binns's " Becollections," p. 209, but he is clearly in error as to dates. 
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induced the body to adjourn without making a nomination, 
on the ground that only in this way could they defeat Find- 
lay. As has been said, Binns had early quarrelled with 
Findlay. The canvass resulted in Hiester's election by a 
small majority. 

Thus it seems that a most important piece of political 
machinery, and an improvement of much moment, has 
grown out of the not very inspiring wrangles of some 
Philadelphia politicians. The legislative caucus must have 
been a very bad, and probably dangerous, system. Mr. 
Carey, in his " Olive Branch," l stated and described some 
of its evils in regard to Presidential nominations, and advo- 
cated, in 1816, what he says Mr. Binns had proposed, — the 
adoption of the Pennsylvania plan to the then near Presi- 
dential canvass. Some years and some Presidential terms, 
however, passed before it was adopted. In New York 2 the 
legislative caucus made the gubernatorial nomination as 
late as 1824, but this was the last year of the caucus system ; 
and, indeed, that same year the "People's Party" held a 
separate nominating convention. It is stated 3 that, as early 
as 1792, Clinton had received his nomination from a general 
meeting, "composed, as was alleged, of gentlemen from 
various parts of the State," followed by meetings in each 
county. But this was very unlike the modern method of 
nominating conventions, and was, moreover, entirely aban- 
doned at an early date for the legislative caucus system, 
which survived there for many years. Indeed, in that 
State, 4 as late as 1811, even the nominations for the State 
Senate had been made by caucus of the members of the 
Assembly from each senatorial district. In Massachusetts 5 

1 Pp. 439-452, 461, 462. 

3 Hammond's "Political History of New York," Vol. II. p. 156. 

3 Lalor's " Cyclopaedia of Political Science, etc., in the United States," 
tub Party Government in the United States. 

* Hammond's " Political History of New York," Vol. I. pp. 294, 295. 

5 I am indebted to Professor John Fiske for my information as to 
Massachusetts. The question has not, however, been much studied 
there, he informs me. See also Lalor, as above. Schouler ("History 
of the United States," Vol. II. p. 170) states that in Massachusetts traces 
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the caucus system seems to have been abandoned between 
1823 and 1828, and it is curious to observe that the evolu- 
tion of the new system there went through a process similar 
to that in Pennsylvania, though so much later. In 1823 
delegates from towns not represented in the Legislature by 
Republicans were added to the legislative caucus of Repub- 
licans, and five years later the Jackson Republicans are said 
to have had the convention plan fully organized. In Con- 
necticut and New Jersey 1 nominations for Congress were 
made by a sort of preliminary election, held under statutory 
directions. 

are to be found about 1808 of a practice similar to that introduced into 
Pennsylvania in that year, but he gives no authority, and it does not seem 
likely that the plan should have been introduced in 1808 and then have 
lain dormant until as late as 1823. I regret very much that his statement 
has come under my notice too late for me to be able to ascertain his 
authority and thus settle the matter. 
1 Carey's " Olive Branch," p. 451. 



